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THE SOCIAL LURE OF THE GARDEN 



THE real garden must be protected 
from the passer-by; must have 
hedge or wall, must exclude what does 
not ' * belong, " or cease to exist. It must 
be a place beyond whose confines the 
weary world may go hang. It must 
spell intimacy, and its full secret be 
known only to the chosen; be a privi- 
lege shared, rather than a possession 
displayed. 

In any histoire intime of the days 
when the agreeable assemblage of 
mutually pleasing persons was a fine 
art, the garden plays its part. Infinite 
care and art were expended to make 
these outdoor rooms enchanting, and 
in arranging them so as to create a 
mingled sense of possible solitude with 
the constant potentiality of charming 
companionship. A history of social life 
is to a large extent a history of gardens, 
reflecting as they do to a remarkable 
degree the characteristics of the society 
that made and enjoyed them. The pic- 
tures of Fragonard with their veils of 
misty leaves and gracious rose-twined 
marbles tell more of the actual social 
atmosphere pervading the reigns of the 
Louis than a volume of printed pages 
could convey. And to wander through 
one of the gardens built during the 
Italian Renaissance is to have the soul 
of a whole generation explained. The 
society of the Italian principalities in 
the XVI century was as brilliant as the 
art, with all its revival of learning, 
poetry, painting, and architecture. 
"There was a passion for beautiful 



gardens in the Italy of that day," says 
Christopher Hare, in her memoir of 
Baldassare Castiglione, author of the 
world-famous "Bookof the Courtier." 
And, going on to describe the particular 
garden where the young nobleman spent 
his childhood, she writes: "Closed in 
by thick dark hedges of box and yew, 
sheltered by plane-trees to the south, 
so that there was always shade at noon, 
the gardens were laid out in terraces 
in front of the castello, from whence 
stretched out long straight walks cov- 
ered with vine-grown pergolas and bor- 
dered with rose-trees and jessamine. 
Green lawns sloped down to the steep 
banks of the river Oglio, with a marble 
fountain in the center of the turf, and 
orange-trees in boxes at every corner, 
while in distant nooks were sylvan ar- 
bours and strange grottoes with quaint 
figures of animals carved in stone. A 
place to dream and linger in of a sum- 
mer evening, green with perpetual ver- 
dure, musical with the voice of waters, 
glowing with luscious fruits and the 
sweetest flowers. 

It was in places like this that the 
duchessas and marquesas held their 
choicest parties. Strange masques and 
lovely eclogues were presented before 
the guests, the actors being drawn from 
their ranks and, since the little plays 
were written by one or more among 
them, personal allusions, veiled sar- 
casms, and delicate flatteries which 
would have been lost to the world at 
large, aroused in the chosen audience 
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"much approval and the most joyous 
laughter." There were dances too, and 
mock battles fought to a measured time, 
with stately steps and clash of blades. 

In the England of the XVI century 
the gardens as well as the society were 
less formal, simpler, rougher than the 
Italian, dependingmore on nature than 
on art for their appeal. We have a fine 
picture of an English festival occurring 
in the gardens and park of Kenilworth 
during a visit of Queen Elizabeth to 
Lord Leicester. As the maiden queen 
and her escort entered the confines of 
the earl's grounds, the cavalcade was 
met by a train of sylvan spirits at whose 
head danced a shepherd, singing a mad- 
rigal that vaunted Elizabeth under the 
title of Diana, while the nymphs and 
dryads scattered fresh flowers in her 
path. As the procession moved on, 
fairy flutes blew from the woods on 
either side the path, and finally Pan 
appeared with attendants in fantastic 
costumes to represent animals and 
mythological creatures, and offered to 
the royal guest the freedom of his green 
domain. Later, amid the roses and mazes 
of the garden an al fresco meal was 
served by beautiful boys dressed as 
Greeks and wearing garlands. Where- 
upon, it is related, a mischievous and 
fantastic spirit took possession of queen 
and courtiers and ladies-in-waiting. 
Elizabeth, "who loved a romp, 1 ' gave 
free rein to her fancy. There was a 
dance on the lawn that savored of vil- 
lage merry-making, and not a grotto 
nor a bower but hid a pair of lovers. 

In France during the period spanned 
by the reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
and Louis XVI, the garden as a back- 
ground for court life touched its apo- 
gee. Exquisite fetes were given toward 



whose perfection the king himself, as 
well as the foremost artists of the court, 
was eager to contribute. Designed on 
a magnificent scale, the gardens in and 
near Paris, as well as others surround- 
ing the country chateaux of the haute 
noblesse, lent themselves to the stately 
ceremony and almost incredible luxury 
of the times. 

There is a story somewhere in St. 
Simons Memoirs concerning a duchess 
who hated the confinement of a room, 
and who always led her lover forth into 
the garden, w T andering with him along 
winding paths where the larkspurs, 
hedges, and rose-trees grew so tall as 
to hide from view whoever passed be- 
tween them. Behind the dreaming 
pair, at a discreet distance, followed a 
servant with a rake, whose duty it was 
to carefully obliterate the footprints of 
the lovers, and to leave the path as 
smooth and fair as though no human 
feet had ever touched it. Another lady 
is said to have dearly loved the moon- 
light, and to have given several ex- 
quisite entertainments in her gardens 
by its soft illumination. On one such 
occasion all the guests were asked to 
come in white raiment. The costumes 
were of white satin, cloth of silver, and 
embroidered silks, while the only orna- 
ments worn were of pearl and diamond. 
Silver lamps were set upon the stone 
balustrades, and the night culminated 
in a dance representing Apollo and the 
nine Muses given on one of the terraces 
before a dark background of box and 
ilex. 

Today, the use of the garden is far 
more generally understood abroad than 
here in America. England is perhaps 
preeminent in this direction, and it is 
beyond dispute that there is a charm 
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and simplicity to country-house enter- 
taining there which is attained nowhere 
else. Its careful carelessness is among 
the most delightful of modern achieve- 
ments, the tact with which personal 
freedom is mingled with the social duty 
of hostess and guest touching upon 
perfection. It is the garden, rather than 
the house, that gives the key-note. The 
most charming part of the day is the 
tea hour on the terrace, or near the ten- 
nis-courts, when everyone is grouped 
about on rugs and in wicker chairs, or 
playing at bowls or croquet. When the 
neighborhood friends drop in on horse- 
back, or in pony-chaise, hailing each 
other cheerily, coming and going with 
the utmost informality, lendinga hand 
in the games, crowding to the tea-table. 
An M. P. just up from London, hastily 
changed to the flannels consecrated to 
the country, with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a racket in the other, stops 
to talk eagerly— not of politics, but of 
the new rose-bed he has set out, or a 
breed of dogs he is improving. Near 
by a group of women are discussing 
the suffragette situation with a couple 
of literary men, or a party on the river 
is being planned. The groups mingle, 
dissolve, form new combinations, wan- 
der away in pairs, or depart singly on 
various errands bent. An ease, an in- 
formality impossible within the walls 
of a house obtains in these gardens, 
gardens valued as highly as the old 
family portraits, dating back very often 
as far as the family history itself, and 
perfectly suited to the requirements of 
the people who love and live in them. 
This feeling for the garden as a social 
factor undoubtedly exists in America, 



but in England it is general; hardly a 
cottage but has its little bit of flower 
and vine, its wall overgrown with ivy 
and sweet with wall-flowers, where the 
family may sit toward evening as un- 
disturbed by outside intrusion as the 
people at the manor-house. In France 
and Italy, too, the poorer portion of 
the population have this love of gar- 
dens. Whenever possible they live and 
eat in them, training vines to keep out 
the alien eye quite as much as for a 
protection against the sun. 

There are, however, many exquisite 
gardens scattered all over the United 
States, in New England, in the South, 
in the West; gardens whose owners 
have discovered the precious uses to 
which they may be put and whose 
recollection is sweet to the guests 
privileged to enter them. "I recall, 1 ' 
writes Miss Hawthorne, c 'a summer 
afternoon in a Maine garden overlook- 
ing the shining reaches of a river. The 
great Colonial house merged through 
green arbours into the beds gay with 
corn-flowers and canterbury-bells, 
sweet with heliotrope and lily, sepa- 
rated each from each by grassy paths 
edged with box, and given seclusion 
by rose-hung wall and pergola. 1 ' 

To Miss Hawthorne must, indeed, 
be granted the palm for having, among 
writers on gardens, brought out the 
ethical, social, one might say spiritual 
aspect of the subject, and how beauti- 
fully her publishers, The Century Com- 
pany, have translated her charming 
treatment of her theme, "The Lure of 
the Garden,' 1 into pictures, may be 
judged from the illustrations that ac- 
company these articles. 



